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And her hand lay warm in his clasping hand; two young torero were 



Two young lovers were they." 

One of the most striking and original poems in the book is 
called " Earth-Bound," and tells of two dead lovers who are tired 
of heaven and the infinite and long for their little earthly home 
again. Here are a few lines: 

" We two, lore, we should come 

Seeking a little refuge from the light 
Of the blinding, terrible star-sown Infinite, 
Seeking some sheltering roof, some four-walled home. 

" So we should wander nigh 

Our mortal home, and see its little roof 
Keeping the deep eternal night aloof, 
And yielding us a refuge from the sky. 

" We should steal in, once more, 

Under the cloudy lilac at the gate, 
Up the walled garden, then with hearts elate 
Forget the stars and close our cottage door." 

When such poetry is being written, is it not rather stupid to 
say, like those old ladies, that there are no poets nowadays? 

ElCHAED Le GaLLIENNE. 



THE AMERICAN CHARACTER.* 

These books have, on the surface, at least, so much in com- 
mon as to make it natural to take them up together. They deal 
alike with questions of American political and civic character. 
All of Mr. Wendell's chapters, and most of Mr. Lodge's, were 
originally delivered from the public platform. But the resem- 
blance cannot really be carried very far, since one of the writers 
is a politician of a " practical " type, and the other an academic 
theorist. Some interesting comparisons, however, are suggested 
by these very differences in point and method of attack. 

Mr. Wendell's addresses come to us by way of the Sorbonne 

and the Lowell Institute. Necessarily, we must expect from such 

a series of popular lectures not so much a fresh enunciation as 

a characteristic one. An effective public appearance of that sort 

•"Liberty, Union and Democracy: The National Ideals of America," 

By Barrett Wendell. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
" A Frontier Town, and Other Essays." By Henry Cabot Lodge. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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depends largely upon the abandon with which one trots out one's 
hobby-horses. Some of the members of Mr. Wendell's stud, 
which are here exhibited, we recall having encountered in the 
pages of his "Literary History of America," and in his more 
recent series of " Essays Concerning America." The most im- 
portant of them is the theory of " the national character of Amer- 
ica," here developed at length in his initial lecture. His conten- 
tion is, in brief, that the distinctive American national character 
appears in the very earliest colonial settlers. Accepting Lincoln 
as a supreme type of Americanism, we are to trace his lineage, 
not only to Washington and Franklin, but to the Mathers and 
John Cotton. In John Cotton and the other pre-Eevolutionary 
Englishmen who first came to America, Mr. Wendell discerns 
more than a germ of the character which is now distinctively 
American. By " pre-Eevolutionary " Englishmen he means those 
Englishmen who reached maturity before the accession of Charles 
First. This type did not survive in England the stress and 
disillusioning of the years which followed. But it translated to 
America the ideals and noble enthusiasms which always obtain 
during the years preceding a revolution. Says Mr. Wendell: 

"A pre-Eevolutionary epoch must be an epoch of noble dreams. . . . 
The awakening from such dreams in European experience is among the 
saddest facts which recurrently perrade European history. Just that 
kind of sad experience was one of the few trials which our American 
forefathers were in great measure spared; for they were pre-Rerolution- 
ary Englishmen who founded our own country in pre-Rerolutionary 
times." 

This is to say that the post-Revolutionary Englishman became 
John Bull, a practical, lethargic and dreamless person, while the 
American provincial remained, so far as he was English at all, 
a pre-Eevolutionary Englishman, who, when presently it devolved 
upon him to offset the old England against the new, became 
Brother Jonathan. The origin of the American national char- 
acter, therefore, "can be traced to instinctive idealism of pre- 
Eevolutionary England, strengthened and refined by the intensely 
orderly idealism ingrained in those who faithfully accepted 
the Calvinistic creed. Such were the forefathers of modern 
America." 

In his "Literary History," Mr. Wendell notes a "pristine 
alertness of mind" as the striking characteristic of the Eliza- 
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bethans. Whatever of this quality our Colonial forefathers 
brought with them from pre-Kevolutionary England, was exer- 
cised solely in the pursuit of religious and material ends. But 
Mr. Wendell believes that then, as now, the American spirit of 
idealism underlay this manifestation of material activity. He is 
extraordinarily sanguine as to the present fact, quoting at length 
the testimony of " a shrewd French man of business " to the 
effect that the European pursues wealth as an end, while the 
American regards it only as a means. Some American man of 
business might be found shrewd enough, polite enough, or, better, 
honest enough, to reverse the compliment; the opinion of the 
civilized world would hardly accuse him of flattery. Mr. Wen- 
dell is evidently sincere in believing that " the typical American 
man of affairs" is "the most beneficent patron of ideal ends 
and purposes who has yet shown himself upon this planet." And 
what proves this? Nothing more or less than the large amount 
of money given by our rich men to public institutions. We have 
no knowledge of the statistics, but we have been given to sup- 
pose that rich men in several European countries do similar 
things. At all events, history would seem to indicate that put- 
ting your penny in the plate does not show it to have been hon- 
estly got. It is a pleasant thing for all of us that the American 
business man lets fall some of the pennies he cannot spend — 
. or rather counts them out with scrupulous care — into the public 
palm; but it says nothing of his idealism, nothing whatever. 

The detail is a minor one, but it will serve as well as another 
to suggest the weakness of Mr. Wendell's expository method. Hav- 
ing evolved a brilliant theory (and this of the survival, and 
more or less belated expression, in America of impulses born in 
England is the theory for which he is best known), he bends all 
facts to fit it. He is intent upon proving that the " instinctive 
idealism of pre-Kevolutionary England," its "pristine alertness 
of mind," vanished in England with Cromwell, but continued 
to exist in America. Hence it appears to him that Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury is " marked by a big, youthful spontaneity," while 
Samuel Pepys, a diarist of the Restoration, is " an old-fashioned 
man rather than a man of the earlier type." What qualities has 
Pepys more striking than his alertness, youthfulness and spon- 
taneity? Who of later generation would have been more at home 
at the Mermaid? 
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In his lecture on Democracy, Mr. Wendell has occasion to de- 
scribe a man in public life who was doubtfully regarded by the 
public : 

"To be sure, even his enemies admitted that he was honest: he did 
not fill his pockets with public moneys. For years, however, he had 
devoted himself to the task of placing and maintaining in public office 
a great number of persons whose only qualification seemed to be un- 
swerving devotion to the political party of which his considerable 
talent for organization had made him the local leader. Accordingly, 
all reformers agreed in calling him unscrupulous." 

One could hardly choose more accurate terms to describe the 
general attitude, in Massachusetts, at least, toward Senator 
Lodge. 

No public man of his generation has been more harshly criti- 
cised by friends, or more ruthlessly blackguarded by enemies. 
We do not precisely regard him as a martyr; he has made his 
bed deliberately, and seems content to lie in it. The public 
grievance against him is not that he has no ideal, but that his 
ideal is a false one. We in Massachusetts are forever hurling 
the memory of Senator Hoar at him. We tell him that, with ex- 
ceptional powers and opportunities, he has made of himself not 
an eminent statesman, but a prominent "practical" politician. 
He does not seem to mind being told these things. Mr. Wendell's 
local boss probably did not; for he had his own notions of polit- 
ical responsibility. He believed, first, that men should work for 
a party; and, second, that the best workers should be rewarded. 
Perhaps this is not immeasurably remote from Senator Lodge's 
political creed. An ordinary citizen may look into the printed 
record of such a man's opinions with an inquiring, even inquisi- 
tive, eye. What does he believe, anyhow, and what is he aiming 
at? In these varied addresses there is every reason to expect 
that his political creed will be expressed rather to its advantage. 

To our surprise we find Mr. Lodge at his clumsiest in speaking 
of the matters which concern him, or our interest in him, most 
—matters to the discussion of which one would think all his 
powers might have assembled. The paper on good citizenship 
(originally, by a chance not lacking in irony, published in " Suc- 
cess ") is but a lame affair. 

One is lulled by the vagueness of tbp talk ahonf +W ettitndf? 
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of the citizen, and amazed by the ingenuousness of the directions 
for specific action: 

" What is most needed is to follow the course of public affairs closely, 
to understand what is being done, and what the various candidates rep- 
resent; and then, when the time for the rote in the caucus or at the 
polls arrives, a citizen interested only in good government, or in the 
promotion of a given policy, knows what he wants and can act intel- 
ligently." 

First aid to the imbecile : think only sensible thoughts, and speak 
to the point! But we are not long left so helplessly adrift as 
this; the ardent citizen is not without a guide: 

" If he follows public affairs from day to day, and, thus informed, 
acts with his friends and those who think as he does at the caucus and 
the polls, he will make his influence fully felt, and will meet com- 
pletely the test of good citizenship." 

The words I have italicized embody the only " practical " rule in 
the suggested code; " the rest is leather and prunella." One can- 
not doubt that Senator Lodge is an honest man; yet one cannot 
ignore the fact that much of his work has been of a sort incom- 
patible with high ideals. When he speaks of public service, he 
means party service; and when he speaks of ambition, he means 
desire of personal advancement. In his addresses on Senator 
Hoar and his sketch of President Eoosevelt he is at his best, 
always fluent and reasonable, and not seldom forcible and just. 
We may not attempt to discuss these papers here, or their com- 
panion addresses on historical themes. It must suffice us to 
quote without comment Mr. Lodge's statement of his conception 
of the American character: 

"We of the United States like to think of the typical American as 
a brave and honest man, very human, and with no vain pretence to 
infallibility. We would have him simple in his home life, democratic in 
his ways, with the highest education which the world can give, kind 
to the weak, tender and loyal and true, never quarrelsome but never 
afraid to fight, with a strong, sane sense of humor, and with a strain 
of adventure in the blood, which we shall never cease to love until 
those ancestors of ours who conquered a continent have drifted a good 
deal farther into the past than is the case to-day. These are the 
qualities which all men admire and respect, and which, thut combined, 
we like to think peculiarly American. As I enumerate them, I describe 
Theodore Eoosevelt." 

H. W. BOTNTON. 



